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O child! O new-born denison 

Of life’s great city! on thy head 

Thy glory of the morn is shed 

Like a celestial benison.—Long/fellow. 


CHILDREN’s day falls naturally in June, when the world is fresh, blithe, and 
beautiful. Already we look forward to it actively. The attractive missionary 
program in this HELPER was prepared by the children’s secretary for New Eng- 
land, and indorsed by the committee. It recognizes the child-love for move- 
ment, music, personality, and the picturesque, and is sure to be a success if un- 
dertaken heartily. Thought of the children calls attention to this department of 
work. It may be helpful to take an inventory of blessings, and face the failures 
squarely. In the first place, the sending of Miss Barnes to India has drawn hundreds 
of little hearts in her wake ; aroused fresh enthusiasm for that far-off land and peo- 
ple, and caused the pennies to pour into the treasury for her special work. And now 
many young people are interested in the kindergarten work of Miss Beebee 
Phillips at Balasore. The “ Roll of Honor” has stimulated the junior societies. 
The sand map, with its models of misssion stations, has become a charming ac- 
companiment to junior work. Mrs. Chase of New Hampshire is collecting new 
material, and perfecting her already delightful ideas on this subject, which she 
will give to HELPER readers in the summer. The sand map has proved a great 
success in several local societies. It is to be brought within the reach of all. 
Personally, we know of many local junior societies, Sunday-school classes, and 
children’s bands, East and West, that are wide-awake and well attended, having 
original methods of work, that not only bring financial returns but—that for 
which the true leader is pre-eminently striving—knowledge of and love for the 
purpose of the work, which will be a lasting inheritance. While all these bright 
and beautiful things are true, there is a very weak point in this department. We 
have numbers and societies, but they are not sufficiently in touch. We need the 
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contagious enthusiasm of numbers combined, of societies welded into one per- 
fect organization. No one would have mistrusted that so much is actually being 
done, in local ways, by reading the annual reports of our long-suffering secreta- 
ries. Why? Did your society, and yours, send a full report of your work to 
your state secretary, and she to the general? Do you send brief, bright accounts 
of special work and meetings, entertainments or programs, or ways of raising 
money, to the junior department of the Hetper? Are you positively interested 
in other bands and. societies as well as your own—glad to give them ideas that 
have helped you, ready to receive ideas which have helped them? You say that 
it seems egotistical to talk about one’s own methods, and it is so tiresome to write 
a report; but all of these things help wonderfully. If Quarterly Meetings and 
states join hands, if the life-blood pulses through the one body, there is a pe- 
culiarly promising outlook for our national children’s work. . . . The missionary 
worker expects to labor many times without appreciation—criticized perhaps— 
and sometimes without seeing results ; but children are so responsive,so appreciative, 
and lasting impressions are so easily made upon their minds, that she who works 
with a heart of love in this department is amply and continually rewarded, and 
no service has such far-reaching results. The qualification of a junior leader is 
well expressed by Kate Douglass Wiggin’s definition of an ideal kindergartener, 
“The soul of a wise and loving mother, the mind of an earnest woman, the heart 
of a little child.” . . . It is always pleasant and encouraging to know that our 
own work and workers are successful and appreciated. Mrs. Smith wrote from Sin- 
clair Orphanage, Feb. 24, ‘‘ Our school inspector came here on his yearly visit 
the other day, and was very much pleased with the school. He says it stands 
first among girls’ schools in Orissa, and that Rachel Das stands highest among 
.educated women.” To the quality and persistence of Mrs. Smith’s own labors, 
we owe such gratifying results. By the way, any society might be proud of sup- 
porting Rachel Das and her work. Her salary is only $87.50 per year, and is 
not yet taken... . ¢ At the W. C. T. U. Convention in Calcutta, five women from 
the F. B. mission field read papers, one was appointed secretary for the session, 
and Miss Hattie Phillips presided at an afternoon meeting and gave an address. 
Under the wise leadership of our Mary R. Phillips the W. C. T. U. of India is a 
growing power. . . . Anyone desiring to prepare a sand map and use the “ Bal- 
asore box” of models (by paying expressage), before the full explanations and 
diagrams appear in this magazine, can send a two-cent stamp for information to 
Mrs. C. Edith Chase, 98 South Street, Concord, N. H. . . . Mrs. Schwarz has a 
list of about fifty new helps for missionary concerts, etc.—readings, recitations, 
exercises—of which we have received attractive samples. She also furnishes 
mite boxes. Her address can always be found on the cover of the HELPER. . . 
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When sending her graphic pen-picture of the graduating exercises of the 
domestic science department at Siorer College, Mrs. Porter wrote, “ It was in- 
deed a charming affair, and would have done credit to any Northern institu- 
tion.” 
ARE YOU 

a subscriber to the MIssionARY HELPER? If not, you will be interested in the 
“Important Notice,” by the publisher, on another page. If you are, please call 
the attention of your friends to it. A large number of sample copies of this issue 
are being sent out. If you who are not a “constant reader” receive one, it 
indicates that some friend has requested the publisher to remember you in May. 
It is hoped that you will be sufficiently pleased with one reading to ask for more. 

That the MissIonARY HELPER is appreciated is shown by that most practical 
of all proofs, a growing subscription list ; by the kind and enthusiastic letters re- 
ceived ; by results of work within our own borders inspired by suggestions in its 
pages ; as well as the friendly use of it—we are frequently assured—by sister or- 
ganizations. But it should be in every Free Baptist home, and read by every 
Free Baptist woman. Mrs. Stiles, in her notes to young people, says, “‘ Some- 
thing for the missionary committee to do: find new subscribers for the MIssIon- 
ARY HELPER.” A writer in the /vee Baptist mentions using it in the Sunday- 
school. It should be in the reading rooms of all of our institutions, read by our 
student volunteers, made available to juniors. Each auxiliary should have 
“lending copies” as well as individual ones. Why? Because in no other way 
than by studying the literature of our fields, at home and abroad, can we be 
familiar with the work and workers, interested in all that concerns them and “ up 
with the times.” : 

Does not Miss Coombs seem a little nearer, and her work more interesting, 
after reading the sketch by Mrs. Griffin in this number? Does not “ Dr. Mary’s” 
dispensary practice seem more real and necessary, and the work in domestic 
science at Harper’s Ferry more effective? Does not Mrs. Crandall’s article tell 
“just how’ in a very practical manner? Our little magazine seeks to be a 
veritable HELPER, and in order to accomplish its mission it must be upheld by 
many mutual and responsive helpers in the world’s work. In March the pub- 
lisher wrote that there had been 142 new names added to the list since Septem- 
ber, and at the end of the year we could make a good record if it were not for the 
probable number that would have to be dropped because they are in arrears. It 
is neglect, not wilfulness, we feel sure, dear friends, and have faith to believe 
that delinquents will hasten to send a remittance when they realize how much 
depends upon them, and that all will unite in an effort to place the HELPER in 
those homes and organizations where it so naturally belongs. 
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OUR MISSIONARIES. | 
Ill. 
Lavina C. Coomss. 

Lavina CARR Coops, the subject of this sketch, was born in West Bowdoin, 
Me., Nov. 28, 1849. Her parents were Capt. David and Sally Coombs. They 
had nine children, of whom Lavina was the youngest. She received her educa 
tion in the town schools, Litchfield Academy, Farmington, Me., Normal School 
(which she attended one year), and Lewiston High School. At about sixteen 
years of age she began teaching, which was her business, principally, until she 
was Called to India. 

Her religious life might almost be said to begin with her birth. Her parents 
were devoted Christians, faithful in all the work of the church, and taught their 
children by precept and example to “ seek first the kingdom of God.” The 
mother lived to see all of her children, except one which died in infancy, tollow- 
ers of the Saviour she loved and obeyed. During a series of revival meetings 
held March, 1863, she took a decided stand for Christ, and in May following 
was baptized and united with the West Bowdoin church, of which she was ever 
a faithful, devoted member until she joined the church at Midnapore, India. 

When she was about twelve years of age she became a member of the choir, 
and very soon after uniting with the church was a teacher in the Sunday-school. 
She was a member of the Woman’s Auxiliary Missionary Society when first or- 
ganized in 1872, and was its recording secretary. She organized the first chil- 
dren’s mission band in the church, and superintended the work until called 
elsewhere. 

She was earnest and persevering in whatever she undertook, thoroughly 
unselfish and cheerful in disposition, and was always welcomed by old and young. 
Whatever the work in church or society by which others could be benefited, she 
was ever ready with all her talents to help forward, for from her loving, sympa- 
thetic heart duty seemed ever a pleasure. 

Prompt in attendance at all the meetings of the church, and faithful in ser- 
vice when there, her Christian life was consequently one of growth and influence. 
She filled a place in church and community which as yet has never been filled 
by another. 

Her father died when she was about five years old. Her mother lived uutil 
February, 1878. During her last sickness, which was long, Lavina patiently and 
faithfully cared for her, at the home of her married sister, at the old homestead. 
Three of her brothers were lost at sea. 

A short time after her mother’s death she visited Mrs. B. F. Hayes in Lewis- 
ton, Me., which was the beginning of a friendship used by the Master to open to 
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her a wider field of usefulness, with which readers of the HELPER are already 
acquainted. A glimpse of that period of Miss Coombs’s life which was spent in 
Lewiston, Me., is given in the words of friends who knew her very intimately : 

“‘Q, she was such an energetic, enthusiastic, ever busy, tireless person! I 
remember saying to her once at the end of an exceedingly full day, ‘ How tired 
you must be!’ ‘No,’ she responded, ‘I am never tired.’ Not only was she 
always doing something, but doing it with thoroughness and delight. However 
many duties might crowd certain days, she would still find some time every day 
for reading—and how fast and well she read ! 

“« At the social circles none were merrier than she, or joined more readily in 
the games and glees. What kind of a Sunday-school teacher she was could be 
rightly judged by the eager, listening attitudes and the serious demeanor of her 
large class of boys every Sunday. 

“‘ Miss Coombs had unusual delight and facility in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, as was shown by her phenomenal progress through the advanced studies of 
the high school. Just before her graduation, an unexpected vacancy occurring 
in one of the rural schools of the city, Miss Coombs was invited to take the place 
at the usual salary. She accepted. Much might be said of her ways of working 
for her school, and not only for her scholars, but for the whole neighborhood 
from which they came. At the farewell meeting, on the eve of Miss Coombs’s 
departure for India, the president of the school board said, ‘ Her remarkable 
work and influence among the people where she has been teaching prophesy for 
Miss Coombs great usefulness and success as a missionary.’ 

‘But more significant than mere words had been the proof that the unex- 
pected and nnusually high quality of her service as teacher was observed by the 
supervisor and appreciated by the school board. After she had been teaching a 
considerable time her salary was raised, without her knowledge, above what had 
been stipulated, and that not only from the time this action was taken but from 
the beginning. 

“ While teaching, whenever Miss Coombs could run away from her school- 
parish for a little intercourse with friends, she was always sure of a glad, loving 
-welcome at her home on the hill. On one of these occasions an incident oc- 
curred little in itself, but standing in memory at the head of an illuminated page. 
It was Saturday night. We had sat late talking of things of the kingdom till our 
hearts burned within us. Suddenly Miss Coombs, with amazement in her voice, 
exclaimed, ‘Why don’t more people want to be missionaries!’ ‘Why don’t 
you?’ was zsked in reply, expecting a candid and definite answer. ‘Why? I 
want to go, if I were only fit.” The profound conviction that prompted the re- 
joinder, ‘ It is the Jesus in you that wants to go,’ came apparently on the instant 
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to her own soul. After a little thought she said, ‘If the Woman’s Missionary 
Society will send me, I will go.’ The beautiful, promising ending of that red- 
letter page in memory is that within a year from that night Miss Coombs was on 
her way to India.” 

West Bowdoin, Me. 


Briain 
i ai a 


MISS COOMBS’S WORK IN INDIA. 
BY LIBBIE CILLEY GRIFFIN. 

WHATEVER work needed Miss Coombs most, that she has entered into with 
all her might, and in it she has done her best. To do one’s best asa rule is 
really a great thing to do. 

She went to India alone. Our missionaries did not know when she was to 
arrive, and she went on alone and all undaunted to Midnapore. To one of Miss 
Coombs’s ardent nature, her first year in India must have been one of peculiar 
trial. ‘To most missionaries, I think, the first year is the hard year. It is hard 
to begin to realize what Hinduism really means ; hard to see the indecency that 
one must see ; hard to get used to being deceived and cheated ; hard to see so 
much suffering that one cannot relieve ; hard at first (it was for me) to be all the 
time so close to the native people—not to the Christians—but to the crowd of 
sick, well, lepers, deformed, filthy, clean, that closes around you if you stop on 
the street, and follows, a part of it, when you go on; hard to have them come to 
your very home to stare at you and watch you while you eat ; hard not to send 
away the very people you came to work for and to win. 

To Miss Coombs the study of Rengali—the work of the first year—was not 
hard, for study to her is a pleasure. But it was hard not to learn it faster, not 
to be able almost at once to begin the work she came to do. Never shall I for- 
get how, after Miss Coombs had begun to pray in Bengali, in one meeting her 
full heart could not be bound in the chain of thinking of the pronunciation of 
words and the grammar of sentences, but burst forth in English with the plea 
that God woild hear her in her own tongue, for she could plead for these pzople 
thus as she could not in their strange words. A thrill of divine power went from 
heart to heart, even though most knew not one word she said. 

Miss Coombs lived for some months of her first year alone in the Bacheler 
house. The zenana teachers lived in the yard of that house, and it was safer for 
them that some missionary be there. So she who counts not the cost to herself, 
went and lived and ate alone, though it would have been cheaper to have lived 
with the Phiillipses, and infinitely pleasanter. 

That house is one story high. It is so hot most of the year that the doors 
must be-left open all night. One morning while she lived there alone she woke 
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to find that a Brahmin bull had walked into an adjoining room and stayed with 
her all night. Another time she woke in the night, hearing a strange sound, to 
see by the dim light of her night-lamp a crazy woman from the bazar sitting in 
the next room. The woman had been in her bedroom and put on her shawl 
and bonnet, and now sat in the next room, swaying back and forth and mutter- 
ing strangely. She did not speak to her, that might frighten or excite her, but 
she lay hour after hour and watched her until daylight made her night-lamp 
dimmer than before. Then she slipped out of aside door, and got dear old 
Chandu Ma, the Christian woman living with the girls, to help her coax the in- 
sane woman to give up her clothes and be led off to the street to wander on her 
lone way. You may not have thought of things like these as a part of Miss 
Coombs’s work. They certainly were not play, nor resting. 

It was not in this year, but in one later on, and Miss Butts was with her, I 
think, when Miss Coombs’s night caller was a full sized cobra, which Miss Butts 
entertained (or watched) while Miss Coombs ran in the dark quite a distance and 
woke some men, who came and killed and dragged it out. 

Miss Coombs got early initiated into the zenana work—a work which has a 
peculiar charm, I believe, for every missionary who ever did it. And all through 
her eleven years of service she has done more or less of it. It has been a joy to 
her to go into the mud houses of the poor, or the prison homes of the higher 
castes, and, siiting on the floor, gather close about her the ignorant, friendly 
women and children, and in her clear, strong voice sing to them of Jesus and 
then talk of him. Besides this she did once a month examine each pupil care- 
fully in her lessons, and strictly mark her progress. Miss Coombs was interested 
in the sicknesses and the sorrows in the homes, and in the old and the young 
found there. 

Missionaries came to Midnapore, and missionaries went, but Miss Coombs 
stayed on. The ragged schools were much of the time in her care. These were 
little schools of Hindu children, mostly girls, held in Midnapore and a few out- 
side villages. Miss Coombs tried to be patient with inefficient teachers, was in- 
terested in the children without trying. She examined the classes, hunted up 
delinquent scholars, and taught the children of Jesus and to sing his songs. She 
worked hard to get ready for the Christmas prize-giving, got the little ones with 
their teachers together on the mission premises on that glad day, had them sing 
and speak pieces, gave them little gifts taken often from mission boxes, and sent 
them home in ox-carts, happy and more really bound to their school because ot 
this. 


Some of the time she has had the industrial school in Midnapore. It is like 
the little schools, only larger and of higher grade. Sewing is taught in all these 
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schools, and in this one some of the time carpentering and rope-making has been 
taught. Then there was the high school for native girls, which I started, and for 
which I got such a generous grant from government. Into this went much of 
her thought and all too many of her rupees. But it was a precious pioneer work. 


At last, when both Mrs. Smith and I broke down in Balasore, and the mis- 
sionaiies there asked Miss Coombs to come to their help, she came. She took 
the Sinclair Orphanage while Mrs. Smith was at home. It was during this time 
that we had the great water famine and the terrible cholera scourge. She lived 
alone with her girls. During these days, so dark for us all, her anxiety for them 
by night and by day only God and Miss Coombs knows. When she gave them 
back to Mrs. Smith at last, we knew that, though the new work of caring for so 
many children had been very hard for her, she had been equal to it. 


In all her years in India Miss Coombs did much work in the church. In 
the Sunday-school, children’s meetings, teacher’s meetings, prayer-meetings she 
worked. She called much on the native Christians ; she knew who was sick, and 
was there; and she followed to the grave the dead. If at times their frailties 
and their sins brought down upon their heads her sharp, quick accusations and 
denunciations, the next time her words were kind, and when they were in trouble 
they came to her. 


Missionaries are not perfect. This one of whom I write is not, as we who 
love her most know; but some have more practical, common, working sense 
than others, and this with the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost is a good 
combination. These to a good degree we think Miss Coombs has. Her work 
is practical, quiet, lasting. We wish at times that she would give more of her 
care to and share more of her responsibility with her native workers; then, 
though all might not be so perfectly done, the workers would develop faster, and 
she be saved for other things. 


When I have watched Miss Coombs in cold-season work, and have seen 
how she reaches the hearts of the people and what a delight it is to her, I have 
felt that she ought not to be ti¢d to the routine of school and zenana work, but 
that she should have all her time to preach the word in the homes, the street, the 
churches, and the markets. 

“ And He gave some apostles ; and some prophets ; and some evangelists ; 
and some pastors and teachers.” God grant that sometime some glad time may 
come when in India we may have missionary evangelists, men and women, giving 
their time always and only to the saving of souls. Very glad would I be if this 
dear woman of whom I write could be one of these. 


Keuka College, N. Y. 
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MISSION PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN’S DAY.* 
[Arranged by Anna Ellis Dexter, Children’s Secretary for New England.]} 
Processional song. (‘ Best Hymns,” No. 152.) 
Prayer. 
Sentence prayers. 
Responsive reading, Ps. 2, by invisible voices. 
Solo. (“ Best Hymns,” No. 153.) 
Life of Miss Barnes. (May, ’95, MIssIONARY HELPER.) 
Recitation, “‘ Now Let Us Sing,” etc. 
Exercise, by four girls. (See Junior Department.) 
Dialog, “ The Toilers,’’ by Ida Hazleton. 
Singing, “ Precious Jewels,” in “ Gospel Hymns.” 
Recitation, “‘ A Little Brown Penny.” (May, ’95, HELPER.) 
Thank-offering received. 
Collection. 
14. Benediction. 


4 
J 


—- — 
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* Explanation: Let all the children march while singing the processional song. ... The 
sentence prayers should be given by each child separately while in a kneeling posture; any passage 
of Scripture may be given similar to this, “ Create in me a clean heart,O God.” The dialog, “ The 
Toilers,” can be obtained of Mrs. Clara E. Schwarz, 492 Pine St., Providence, R. I... . At No. 12 
let each child bring a thank-offering, place it on the altar,and repeat a passage of Scripture. If all 
do not find the dialog easily obtainable, Nos. 9 and 12 can be combined in the use of ‘‘ The White 


Flag Drill,” in this HELPER. 


<<. - 
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RECITATION. 


‘* Now let us sing,” the preacher said ; 
And, as the book he lifted, 
Across his patient, careworn face 
A bright expression drifted. 
Stood listening the forest trees 
Around that cabin lonely ; 
Halted the wolf and snuffed the breeze 
On which came faintly, slowly— 
[Sing first verse of “ Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 





‘* Now let us sing,” and at the word, 
From prairie pulpit uttered, 
Like rustling leaves before a shower 
The white-winged pages fluttered ; 
Then burst the hymn—the long grass. waved, 
The grouse stirred in its cover, 
Still stood the deer with head erect, 
Up sprang the startled plover— 
[Second verse of “ Greenland’s Icy Mountains.”] 
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‘* Now let ussing.” The city throng, 
Crowding around the preacher, 
The tale of heathen weal and woe 
Had heard from earnest teacher ; 
The breath of organ, chant of choir, 
In grand reverberation, 
Shook transept, nave, and vaulted roof, 
With fervent deprecation— 
(Third verse of “ Greenland's Icy Mountains.”’] 


Where’er is heard our English tongue, 
From continent to ocean, 

The wondrous hymn, those burning lines, 
Are sung with deep emotion ; 

From distant isles, from China seas, 
Resolve and courage bringing ; 

From Saxon, Indian, African, 
To-day the words are ringing— 
[Fourth verse of “ Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” ] 


O lyric grand! Thy noble words, 
All noble deeds suggesting, 
Have ever stirred the Christian heart 


To work and toil unresting. 

And till the church’s fight is fought, 
Thine utterances glorious, 

A battle-cry, a trumpet-call, 
Shall lead the host victorious. 


— Selected. 
a 


HELPS TO INCREASE INTEREST IN MISSION WORK. 
BY IMOGENE A. CRANDALL. 

It is only those with a heart to work who need help. So the object of this 
paper is to bring to the consecrated mission workers helps within their reach that 
may be used successfully to create additional interest both in their regular meet- 
ings and in the community at large. Placing first the word of God as a founda- 
tion, adding prayer and praise, then let your own denominational periodicals—the 
HELPER, Morning Star, and Free Baptist—follow, culling from them all that con- 
cerns your own missionaries. Get intimately acquainted with them by reading 
all you can find about them, and if possible meet them and listen to their voices, 
for we are so like Thomas of old, except we can see we cannot believe. I date 
my interest in missionaries and mission work to the time when our Dr. James L. 
Phillips married and took back to India a girl from the village where my girlhood 
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was spent. I immediately felt I had part and lot in the Free Baptist mission 
field in India; and, as the years have gone by and I have kept in touch with 
them, noted their first return to America with their “three little Indians,” as 
Dr. Phillips laughingly called the children, and followed their movements later 
on, I feel to-day it is my brother whom God has called away from this great 
work, and, because he has left the field, there is just so much more need of 
greater efforts on my part. So as a great help to interest in mission work I place, 
first, a personal acquaintance with as many missionaries as possible. ‘Then do 
something for them ; not only give the money needed for their support, but little 
gifts of remembrance, as you give to your friends in this land. 

While a perusal of the Free Baptist publications is necessary for information 
concerning the work of the denomination, the reading of those of other creeds 
will give broader views and be found helpful in many ways. Mrs. Roberts, agent 
for children’s mission bands [in Rhode Island] recommends a Presbyterian 
publication called ‘ Over Sea and Land,” as brimful of practical suggestions 
and exercises ; also a magazine called “ The Little Missionary ” ; while a book 
entitled “ Children in India” tells of the customs and every-day life of the chil- 
dren of that land. Mrs. Roberts is also ready to make suggestions, answer 
questions, or help in any way that she can any who are trying to interest the 
children in mission work. 

Another great help in increasing interest is the exercises with costumes in 
Miss Anthony’s department. She has a descriptive list with prices, that she will 
send upon application, and selections can be made. The most elaborate is 
called “ Bright and Dark Sides of Child Life in India.” To those wishing en- 
lightenment as to the customs, dress, and homes of that land I recommend this 
exercise. ‘The costumes are gorgeous, and the curios and implements used to 
illustrate home life in India are sufficient for an evening’s entertainment. They 
are sent out in a large chest with very minute directions for using. The exercise 
is very descriptive, the characters in a very natural manner making clear so many 
things not easily understood by simply reading about them. “ Sowing Light ”’ is 
another exercise to be had from Miss Anthony, not so elaborate as the first 
mentioned, but can be produced with good effect. It has characters represent- 
ing ten different countries, with appropriate costumes. Still another is called 
“ Sheaves from the Harvest Field,” for only three characters, an American girl, 
a Hindu wife, and a Hindu widow. Costumes are furnished with this for the 
last two characters, and also a song, “ The Hindu Child Widow,” to be sung in 
widow’s costume. “ The Heathen’s Request” is a musical exercise with char- 
acters representing five different countries, with costumes and music. “ The 
Light Bearer’s Song ’’ is very effective with lighted tapers. ‘ A Holder Dialog ” 
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is an exercise in which holders are sold in the audience during a song and 
chorus. “ Past, Present, and Future” is a missionary dialog in three parts, 
called ‘‘ Captivity—To the Rescue—Victory.” A collection recitation, called 
“The Little Red Box,” has been used so extensively I need not explain it. 
Those already mentioned are only a part of those ready to be sent out from the 
bureau, and others are being added as rapidly as funds are furnished to secure 
them. One now being prepared is called “Sir Money’s Crusade.” These 
costumed exercises seem to meet a special need and demand, and wherever pre- 
sented never fail to attract and arouse and deepen the interest and knowledge 
in missions, and nothing is more successful in drawing nearer the indifferent ones. 
These exercises are furnished chiefly by voluntary contributions from auxiliaries 
and churches, and therefore no charge is made for the use of costumes and 
curios in this denomination, and where a society has not already contributed to 
this fund they often do so after using them. When called for, as they sometimes 
are, by other denominations, a small charge is made which goes into the fund for 
furnishing others. The curios are often sent out independent of the exercises, 
and with explanations do not fail to add interest in mission meetings. 

Other helps are to be found in Mrs. Schwarz’s department, but time forbids 
further enumeration, as I cannot close without calling attention to the helpfulness 
of our magazine, which is indeed rightly named the HELPER. With its diversity 
of subjects its readers cannot fail of increasing interest in both work and workers. 
It should be better known, not only in its own but in other denominations. I 
believe exchange of periodicals brings increased interest in every case. If we 
know of any who lack interest in missions, a loan of HELPERS with marked 
articles might bring satisfactory results. A good use of funds in an auxiliary’s 
treasury would be to present a year’s subscription of that most excellent maga- 
zine to any in your midst not receiving it, and so not only increase the subscrip- 
tion list, but also probably personal interest in missions. 

Carolina, R. I. 


«<tt> 
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TREASURER’S NOTES. 

How fast the months fly! How much there is to be said, and how I should 
weary you if I said it all! 

The month of March was a very lean one for our treasury, and I am so glad 
the thank-offering is coming during this quarter. Such earnest appeals have 
been made to our workers, through our finance committee and state officers, for 
a wide observance of the offering, and for a large offering unto the Lord, that we 
may reasonably hope for sufficient funds to meet the quarterly dues May 31, and 
a surplus over towards the next quarter. 

Those who are not connected with any auxiliary, or any church where the 
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thank-offering is observed, will, as usual, send their offering direct to me. Already 
a lady in Massachusetts has sent an offering of $25. O for many of these gener- 
ous, personal gifts unto the Lord! 

From personal experience I am convinced that the reactionary effects of 
thank-offerings are good, spiritually and materially. Here is a noticeable fact— 
the state in New England which has observed the thank-offering most fully for 
the last three years has gained in receipts this year, while the other states in New 
England have fallen off. 

These offerings can be made for the general fund of the society—indeed, all 
are credited to this if not otherwise designated—for salaries of missionaries, chil- 
dren in Sinclair Orphanage, and for any other department of our regular yearly 
work. Please do not forget that the quarter closes May 31, and our needs are great. 

The general outlook is very encouraging, especially because so many are 
interested in the Missionary HELPER, and in the work among the children, and 
so ready to assume responsibilities. All this is a cause for thanksgiving, and 
should materialize in a decided gain in our income, and increase our courage 
and our faith. 

I have received a receipt for state work from the Woman’s Missionary Soci- 
ety of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. This reminds me that attention should be especially 
called to the action of the F. B. W. M.S., as it appears in the December Mis- 
SIONARY HELPER. The treasurer was “instructed to say to parties sending re- 
ceipts of state and local work for credit, that it is the opinion of the society that 
it militates against our work to give credit for such funds, and that for this rea- 
son no such credits should be given hereafter.” All interested in this matter 
will please notice these instructions. 

Our printed receipts for March are unusually large, because of a gift of 
$1000, which will probably become a part of our permanent fund. It is from an 
elderly lady who is executing her own will, and who receives an annuity from the 
society during life. Are there not others who would like to do the same thing? 

Dover, N. H. Laura A. DEMERITTE, 77reasurer. 


——_—_—e 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SUBSCRIBE NOw and secure the MISSIONARY HELPER for fourteen months for 
the price of one year’s subscription. Any new subscribers ending in the price of 
one year’s subscription, fifty cents, before July 1, ’96, will be entitled to the mag- 
azine from June 1, ’96,to Aug. 1, ’97. This offer is made especially for the 
benefit of those persons to whom sample copies of HELPER have recently been 
sent, but it is open to all whose names are not now on our subscription list. 
Address all orders to the publisher, Mrs. Etta H. ANDREWS, 

122 Vinton St., Providence, R. I. 
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The Midnapore high-level canal is fifty- 
three miles long. It runs from Midna- 
pore, where it is fed by the Kasai river, 
almost due east, and enters the Hoogly 
river sixteen miles below Calcutta. Be- 
sides affording direct communication with 
the chief emporium of India, it supplies 
water for irrigation when needed... . 
Besides the natural and artificial water 
routes, there are trunk roads well metaled 
with laterite stone, and some unmetaled 
roads which are passable most of the 


year. Of the former kind there is the great Jagannath road, leading from the 
north through both districts to Cuttack and Puri, and the road from Calcutta 
westward through Midnapore to the interior. Along the principal roads at con- 
venient stages the government has provided dak bungalows for the use of officials 
when traveling through the country. A man is in charge of each, who for a 
small fee supplies travelers with such things as they need to procure for refresh- 
ment. The missionaries have free use of these bungalows.—/ree Baptist 


Cyclopedia. 
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LIFE IN THE DISPENSARY AT MIDNAPORE, 
[Letter from “ Dr. Mary.”] 

I wit try to tell you something of Midnapore life. 

The first thing in the morning is usually cho“ hazree, consisting of toast and 
tea or cocoa. Sometimes, however, the washerman comes for the clothes before 
I am awake. He likes to get them early, so as to take them at once to the ghat 
to wash. Sometimes too, there are patients, and if they are very sick or very 
importunate they are attended to before chott hazree, but usually that comes 
first. Then the cook and household cares claim my attention for a little while, 
and then I go into the dispensary. Often days are specialized by some pecul- 
iarity which is remarked in almost every patient. Some mornings this is a 
tendency to ask for directions, to be repeated over five or six times, and then 
some one will come back from near the gate to have them all over again, and 
perhaps a second time to inquire more exactly about diet. 

Generally I repeat directions several times anyway. I wonder if you would 
be interested to imagine yourself sitting on a cane stool in the dispensary some 
morning and listening to the conversation. The glass door is still closed; I go 
in and open it, and immediately all the people sitting on the benches and 
veranda outside get up and come to me, babies begin to cry, and several people 
begin talking at once. I get my record book from the table, and while listening 
to some one’s story sharpen my pencil. Then I sit down and call for old patients 
with tickets. A ticket being handed me, I look up the number in the book and 
ask about the symptoms, etc., and write down what I want to give or have done. 
When all the old patients are attended to, I put the record book within easy 
reach for reference, and if it is a busy morning, and I in a hurry, I call for the 
bearer and tell him to stand in the doorway and hand me one by one the tickets, 
bottles, and money. Then the excitement begins, for those without tickets 
begin to crowd in, babies begin to cry, and, when I turn to the water pail to fill 
the first bottle, I find it empty! This elicits a scolding, if I am in a hurry, for 
the man who brings water has his orders to bring it first to the dispensary. 
However, the lack is soon supplied, and I fill the bottle and hand it to the 
patient or his friend, and say, “ Take half a chattack four times daily, three times 
when the fever has left.” Often I have to repeat this over several times with 
variations before it is fully comprehended. As I begin on the next. patient, 
Number One returns to ask what the patient is to eat. It is usually enough to 
answer, “ No rice,” for that means that the patient is to have gruels only. 

The people of this land are a little peculiar about money matters, and it is 
this fact that makes me tell the bearer to present the- money with the ticket and 
bottle. Sometimes a patient has a large spleen, which would require a rupee’s 
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worth of medicine. I take the bottle and say, “ How much medicine shall I 
give you? How much money have you?” The answer is, “ Give as much as you 
like,” so I used to put up what I considered a reasonable amount, when perhaps 
a quarter of its value would be offered in payment. A repetition of such ex- 
periences has taught me the wisdom of seeing the money before putting up any 
medicine. Some days only cases of enlarged spleen come to the dispensary. 
For this I have a routine treatment, a mixture of quinine, strychnia, and iron. A 
Mohammedan spleen is cured more quickly and with less medicine than a Hindu 
spleen, because the former has the advantage over the latter of a more generous 
nutritious diet. A Hindu, if he be a man of good caste and standing, will eat no 
meat except that of fish, which is not very nourishing. On the other hand, the 
Mohammedan will take soups made of beef, mutton, or fowl, eat yeast bread, and 
get well and strong quickly. By “ bread” the Hindu means an indigestible 
cake of dough, patted flat with the hands, and cooked over the fire. How they 
can digest such a thing, even in health, is a mystery. Sometimes there are 
coughs, colds, sore eyes, and occasionally a serious case. One night quite late 
a little boy of about nine was brought to the dispensary by his parents. They 
said he was quite well all the morning, but a little before noon, when bathing, he 
fell suddenly and had been unconscious ever since. A little questioning elicited 
the fact that when he fell the back of his head struck on a stone. By the 
symptoms I judged the child was suffering from fracture of the skull or concus. 
sion of the brain, I was not sure which, and that he would probably die before 
midnight. The parents could not realize how it could be possible that a child 
with apparently so little ailing him should be in danger of his life. The father fell 
at my feet and begged that I would give something or do something so the child 
would at least be conscious before passing away, but even this was denied them. 

One of the hardest things I have to do is to tell a mother that the baby in 
her arms will not recover. I remember one case in particular—a puny little one, 
suffering for the sins of father or mother or perhaps of both, brought in its 
mother’s arms. I knew by the history the child would probably die within a 
month, though there seemed to be nothing much the matter. The poor little 
mother wanted to know, of course, and I told her as gently as I could, but how 
she cried ! 

A man brought his young wife, and the child of his later years, in a palki 
garrie about seven miles. The child had a troublesome eczema, which would 
not be cured. The man “had heard of my fame,” he said, and had brought the 
child to me, would I cure it? But alas for the sins of the fathers visited on the 
children! The little one died in spite of all the care the loving relations lavished 
on it. 
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A young girl was brought to me with a fever of long standing, obstinate, 
remittent. Some “ vernacular” robiraj had treated her before she came into my 
hands, and part of the treatment was a large square blister, nearly as large as this 
page. It was festering, and must have been very painful. The husband and 
mother-in-law brought her in a bullock garrie in which they had made up a rude 
bed of straw covered with a ragged quilt. The poor child looked so wild and 
ill I saw at once it was a serious case. The mother-in-law fell at my feet when 
she saw by my face what I thought, and begged that I would cure the sick girl— 
and her reason for it will, I think, strike you as unique. It seemed the husband, 
her son, had lost his first wife, and this was the second. He was getting along in 
years (about twenty-five), and should this girl die it would cost a Jarge sum for 
him to marry again ! 

I want to tell you before I close about one of Minnie’s zenana houses. The 
pupil is a widow with two children, a girl and a boy, and, as she inherited prop- 
erty in trust for the son, she was anxious to learn to read and write, so as to 
understand something about the management, and to be able to sign her own 
name intelligently to documents. It was a proud day when she made her first 
signature. She is an earnest little body, and listened attentively whenever I 
talked to her of the Saviour who came for her as well as for me. Much lies with 
the native teachers who go daily to these secluded homes. I wish they might be 
remembered in earnest daily prayer by those at home who have the interests of 
the work at heart. Yours sincerely, 

Midnapore, Jan. 9,’96. Mary W. BACHELER. 

ineeenneetesaiiiidainailiinnincmiiiasate 
A CHARMING EXHIBITION. 


[Storer College Domestic Science Department,] 
BY SUSAN A, PORTER. 
“ We may live without poetry, music, and art, 
We may live without conscience and live without heart, 
We may live without friends and live without books, 
But civilized men cannot live without cooks.” 
ALTHOUGH poetry and food are far from synonymous, terms, somebody said, 
“ Why, this is a poem !”’ as they entered the lecture-room in Anthony Hall, and 
beheld the artistic arrangement of the room and of the tables that laughed—not 
“ groaned,” as the proverbial table is supposed to do—under their happy freight 
of appetizing viands so skilfully and beautifully prepared. It was the occasion of 
the graduating exercises and food exhibition of the domestic science department, 
with Miss Baker, the teacher, in charge. 
The class numbered seven, each of whom contributed to the literary as well 
as to the stomachic feast of the hour. Essays were read on “ Bread,” “ Influ- 
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ence of the Cooking School,” “ Housekeeping,” and “ History of the Class.” 
There were also several pertinent readings, including Whittier’s ‘“‘ Pumpkin Pie,”’ 
“A Man’s Idea of Cookery,” and “ What a Woman Says Cooking Means,’’ the 
latter by Mrs. H. H. Cahoon, the former by John Ruskin. Appropriate music 
varied the literary program, at the close of which opportunity was given for a 
closer inspection of the food and the cards accompanying, as each article bore 
the name of her whose dexterous fingers had fashioned it. 

A dainty and toothsome foretaste of this exhibition had .honored us by find- 
ing its way to our room, so that we considered ourselves prepared to witness 
some fine specimens of cookery, but the variety and unique arrangement sur- 
passed our highest expectations. 

There was bread in various forms, from the white, spongy wheat loaf to the 
golden square ot corn cake, omitting neither the good old Boston brown bread 
nor the Chinese “ chop-sticks.” Indeed, every member of the class in this case 
proved herself a lady—a “ loaf-giver.” 

Then came the chicken, browned “ to a turn”’; the fish, evidently forgetful 
of their native element and quite willing to pose in a cooking-school exhibition ; 
potatoes, apparently in their pristine state, but in reality stuffed with a most tooth- 
some compound. Escalloped onions added their appetizing odor, and stuffed 
eggs rested in their aromatic nest of cold slaw—salad we should call it in the North. 

There were O’s in doughnuts that suggested our grandmothers’ ample fry- 
kettles, grandmother’s suet puddings as well, and the custard variety of puddings 
that oftener grace the tables of to-day. 

What shall I say of the cake, cake, cake, in too great a variety to mention, 
from the plain, amber sheet to the snow-bound circle with ruddy cubes of jelly 
palpitating upon its breast? The tempting pie, too, asserted its rights, and we 
had not the courage to remember hygienic laws. 

Fancy baskets made from the fresh coats of oranges were there, filled with 
ruby jeliies; and, near at hand, sliced bananas, snuggling in their gelatinous 
beds. Domestic confectionery also added its sweetness and color to the scene, 
while the decorations of evergreen and potted plants formed an excellent back- 
ground for the tasty and variegated picture. 

Ample time having been given for inspection, seats were resumed and all 


daintily served with hot chocolate and fancy biscuits. This pleasing part of the 
exercises over, one dish after another changed hands, for the custom is to sell 
the food exhibited, at a very low price, to self-boarding students, to whose daily 
menu it lends a grateful variety. : 

The supper bell at length called us away, but not until we had pronounced 
the domestic science department at Storer a grand success. 

Harper's Ferry, W. Va. 
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Helps for Monthly Meetings, 


50 I 20 A 20 my gg emer See wr Se 
JUNE.—AFRICA, 
Current Topic.—The relation of the Christian, educated, colored men and 
women of America to the evangelization of Africa. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM. 


1. Singing: 


The Christian's Marching Orders. 


The pagan ports are open “ The China walls must tumble 
Where commerce shows her fleet, Without a pang of ruth, 


And bars on all sides broken All Asia’s gods must crumble 
Invite the pilgrim’s feet. Beneath the rays of truthe 


And hark! remotest borders “ E’en Africa, belated, 


Send out their cry to-day : Her plea you must not scorn; 
“ Obey your marching orders, Her heart is richly freighted 
And hither haste away. With sighings for the morn. 


“ Make plain the great salvation, “ Where'er the sun is shining 
With all its cheering light, On pagan shrines to-day, 
Discipling every nation And blind ones are repining 
That gropes in error's night. To know the heavenward way, 
“ There let ‘ the old, old story, 
The opening ear delight, 
And soon will blaze with glory 
The darkest heathen height."—Se/ected. 
Scripture reading, selections from Isa. 19. 
Several brief prayers. — 
. Catechism (prepared from “ Notes on Africa). President and auxiliary. 
. Paper, The Life and Work of “ Mackay of Uganda.” 
. General exercise. Let different members mention other missionary 
heroes in Africa and tell very briefly some incidents of their work. 

7. Reading, “ Aunt Zanie’s Prayer”. (April HELPER). 

8. If possible have a member of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
speak of the work of that organization in Africa. How does it help the mission 
work ? 

g. Prayer for the outpouring of the Spirit in the Dark Continent. 

10. Singing, “ Jesus, the Light of the World.” 


Reference.—" Mackay of Uganda.” The Encyclopzedia of Missions devotes 27 pages of text and 
maps to Africa, besides full articles on “ Mackay” and Madagascar. 

Side Lights.—March Cosmopolitan," Empire-Building in South Africa.” April Review of Re- 
views," The Pending Campaigns in Abyssinia and the Soudan.” 
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NOTES ON AFRICA, 

Arrica is called the Dark Continent partly because so little has been known 
of it until recently, and partly because of the ignorance and superstition of the 
people. It is as large as the continents of Europe and North America combined. 
The population cannot be accurately estimated, but it is believed to be about 
200,000,000, . . . In thinking of the noble men whose lives have been so closely 
connected with the opening of Africa, the Bible student remembers that the 
Hebrew leader and lawgiver, Moses, was trained at the court of Pharaoh, and 
that the child Jesus was carried into Egypt by Joseph and Mary, when Herod 
sought to destroy him. Some of the great explorers and missionaries who have 
given the world knowledge of Africa are Mungo Park, Bartle, Krapf, Cameron, 
Stanley, Thomson, Livingstone, Moffat, Mackay. . . . The largest rivers are the 
Nile, Niger, Congo, and Zambesi. The largest lakes are Victoria Nyanza and 
Albert Nyanza, sources of the Nile ; Nyassa, source of the Zambesi ; Tanganyika, 
source of the Congo; Chad and Ngami. . . . North Africa is inhabited chiefly 
by Moors, Arabs, Berbers, Cabyles, Turks, and Egyptians. Central Africa 
chiefly by Negroes. South Africa chiefly by Bantus, Hottentots, Kaffirs, Zulus, 
and Bushmen. In the extreme south of Africa live about 1,000,000 Europeans 
in the British colonies of Natal and Cape of Good Hope, and in the republic of 
Orange Free State and South African Republic. . . . The people of Africa are 
divided religiously into Jews (about 1,000,000), Mohammedans (about 25,000,- 
000), Pagans (about 133,000,000), and Christians (nominally about 7,500,000). 
There are probably about 2,000,000 Protestant Christians, including the white 
population of South Africa, the Christians of Madagascar, and those in the mis- 
sion stations that skirt the continent. . . . The first Protestant missionaries were 
sent to Africa by the Moravians, to West Africa in 1736, and South Africa in 
1792. Since then the principal missionary societies of Europe and America 
have established missions in Africa, . . . “ White man,” said a Congo native to 
a missionary, “ my heart is hungry for something ; I don’t know what.” He 
was converted and afterward said, “ Yes, it was hungry for salvation.” . . . The 


great curse of the country isrum. Slave exportation is abolished, but domestic 
slavery is practised to a fearful extent. Polygamy abounds. The pagan religion 
is fetichism, and witchcraft is fully believed in, being accompanied by much 
cruelty. . . . A fetich is a stick, stone, shell, plant, or tooth, or something which 
it is believed has power given to it by a medicine man to preserve the wearer 
from danger and to injure his enemies. . . . “ Pray for the colonial churches 
that they may be endued with missionary zeal; for the schools and colleges, that 
they may be filled with student volunteers ; above all, for the outpouring of the 
spirit on missionaries themselves, and the deepening of the spiritual life of native 
converts. With these petitions granted, the word of God will have free course 
and be glorified in spite of all obstacles and opposition.” 





Practical Christian Giving. 


Practical Christian living should illuminate parlor and kitchen, purify politics, open 


the pocket-book, and save the world. 
~76<- 


LIFE. 


Forenoon, and afternoon, and night. Forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night. Forenoon, and—what! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is life; make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 
i 


A NEW CRUSADE. 
BY EMELINE BURLINGAME-CHENEY. 

Mrs. Rotanp had been closely confined at home for a long time, being 
seldom able to attend church. It meant much to her, therefore, to be able to 
go for one week to Ocean Park last summer. She was especially pleased that on 
Sunday a minister was to preach of whom she had often read, but whom she had 
never seen. 

She found on entering the Temple that it was well filled, but she secured a 
seat in a position where she thought she could both see and hear well. Mrs. 
Roland’s height was but four and a half feet, and it required a little care to find 
a position where her view would be unobstructed. 

Soon another woman was ushered to the one vacant seat in the settee in 
front of her, and the general moving to make room brought directly in front of 
our friend Roland a young lady with a fashionable hat. 

Woe to all further real comfort in listening to the new minister! She could 
hear his tones and words, it is true, but all the influence that comes from per- 
sonal magnetism, from a reverent bearing, from facial expression, from move- 
ment, were lost. 

That big hat on the young lady’s head would be pronounced a beauty by 
admirers of millinery. The ribbons swayed daintily with every movement. The 
flowers gave little self-satisfied nods at each other, and the soft veil cast a hazy 
halo about the fair head. 

But Mrs. Roland didn’t enjoy that hat at all. She wished it were on top of 
the biggest wave old ocean could raise, and floating out to sea. She dipped her 
head this way and that, and occasionally obtained a partial glimpse of the man 
who was talking away off behind that hat, but the hat couldn’t keep still and the 
view was soon eclipsed. 
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Mrs. Roland doesn’t go to the theater, and she had wondered why the 
papers had so many remarks about theater hats. But it was clear to her now, 
and she determinedly resolved to start a crusade against church hats. While the 
minister was soaring away in a flight of eloquence she was picturing an ideal 
church service where no person’s view should be obstructed by head-gear, but 
where nature’s head-covering should be the only one allowed, while the hat or 
bonnet should be so simple as to be easily removed and replaced. 

But she was recalled from fancy land by seeing the people arise, and away 
off beyond the big hat the benediction was pronounced. 


+ 
i i a 





THE AMSDEN MISSION CLUB. 
BY CHEERFUL WORKS. 
v. 

I HAD my vacation in the month of August, which I spent in Mrs. Keene’s 
summer home by the sea. Here soul and body found rest. In my hours of 
stillness, only broken by the beating of the surf against the shore, which was like 
a sweet lullaby, I entered into that soul rest and peace which hints of the possi- 
bility of uninterrupted rest with Christ in God. When I returned to Amsden, in 
September, it was to have a permanent home with Mrs. Keene, who supplied me 
with such rooms and helps as a pastor can appreciate. 

We often met in my study to talk about the things in which we were mutu- 
ally interested, she from the world’s standpoint, I from the minister’s. Each 
seemed to supplement the other; at all events, I was conscious that, through 
Mrs. Keene, I was coming into closer touch with all life, and so knew better how 
to reach the life of my people and help them. Through her I saw that we all 
may be ministers of God, whether in the home, the workshop, or the pulpit. 

One evening she announced that she was ready to talk with me about the 
work of the mission club. 

I said, “‘ Well, what is your plan the coming year?” 

“ Have you the time and inclination to hear it?” 

“ Certainly and gladly.” 

She began: “In the commencement I shall propose to the club that an 
agent of the Missionary HELPER be appointed. I have read it carefully for 
months, and like it very much. Evidently its purpose is to help a body of Chris- 
tian workers by practical suggestions and real knowledge of facts. I find the 
HELPER quite as large as any missionary magazine of the sume price. I only 
wish that it, and all our literature, had a fund on which to draw for special 
needs.” 

“ Good, my dear Mrs. Keene. Why not write the editor of your apprecia- 
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tien of the magazine, and to the publisher, inclosing a handsome check for the 
literature fund? It would gladden their hearts.” 

She smiled and went on: “ Then I intend to call the program committee 
together in a few days and suggest the idea of preparing a program for each 
regular meeting for twelve months, and of having it printed for distribution at 
an early day. If the committee agree to this, we will then outline the subjects 
for the several meetings. What do you think of it?” 

“JT like your plan very much. Tell me what you have in mind for this 
year.” 

“This part of the plan is very incomplete, but I will outline it as best I can. 
Beginning with November, as we cannot get the program ready before that time, 
the subject could be ‘Our Denomination,’ with a paper on its work—home, 
foreign, and educational—followed by a question box conducted by Dea. Sibley, 
who knows its history better than any one in our church. Of course, in the 
printed program for each month, we shall liberally intersperse solos and quartets, 
and a reading now and then.” 

“‘ By the way, Mrs. Keene, when and where are your club meetings to be 
held?” 

“OQ, we have voted to hold them in the lecture-room, on the third Thurs- 
day evening in each month.” 

Then she went on: “ December should be a Christmas service, with a ser- 
mon by the pastor on ‘ What Christ Has Done for the World,’ with Christmas 
carols and a Christmas offering.” 

“Stop, my dear. Is this to take the place of the Christmas tree for the 
children? If so, you will have no support from the church.” 

“Ono. We shall ask for Christmas eve in which to celebrate Christ’s com- 
ing to save the world, and the children—old as well as young—can have their 
usual time, Christmas night, for their personal enjoyment. For January I would 
have as a subject, ‘The F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society,’ with a paper on its 
history and its aims, followed by a condensed statement from the annual reports 
of the year, in the December HELPER, and closing with current events from 
various mission fields. February is the ‘ call to prayer,’ and the program should 
be used as given in the MIssloNARY HELPER. March could be devoted to Storer 
College. What a suggestive topic, going back to the days of John Brown, and 
the happenings in connection with the location of the school at Harper’s Ferry. 
One of the early teachers in the Shenandoah valley lives in an adjoining town, 
and we will invite her to be present at this meeting, and furnish reminiscences of 
those days. Armenia is so interesting a country that I would assign that topic 
to April, and have a table talk, with the latest news from the grief-stricken Arme- 
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nians [‘ By Mrs. Keene,’ I added, under breath], closing with a discussion of 
the relations between Turkey and other countries, and their right to interfere in 
behalf of Armenia. May should be programed for the ‘ thank-offering,’ with 
special preparatory work and exercises. June is the children’s month, and the 
children should be interested by giving them a part in the program and making 
the lecture room cheery with birds and flowers. Our offering on that evening 
should be for the children’s missionary. In July we begin to breathe old ocean’s 
air; why not have as our subject ‘Ocean Park,” inviting one of its workers to 
be present, and tell us about the place and the work, for we are all so ignorant? 
And August shall be programed ‘ An Outing to Ocean Park,’ for the purpose ot 
attending the Free Baptist Assembly, Woman’s Convention, and young people’s 
meetings. Then, if we like it well enough, we will transfer our summer home 
to that place, and build headquarters for the ‘Amsdem Mission Club’! Sep- 
tember should be the time for the annual meeting, which will include a review 
of our work for the year and suggestions from our pastor regarding the work 
another year.” 

“Where did you get so many and such bright ideas!” I exclaimed, when 
she had finished. “ But it seems to me that, for once, you and your pastor have 
changed places, as you have said little about the money side of the subject, or 
how it should be used. A missionary society can no more live without money 
than a fish can without water !” 

“That is what bothers me,” she replied. ‘ Have you anything to suggest 
that will interest our people, for they will surely give when something special 
interests them.” 

Just then the clock struck ten, and I said, “ This question must wait ; in the 


mean time let us think seriously about it.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
rs 
DO SOMETHING. : 
You cannot set the world right, or the times, but you can something for the 


truth, and all you can do will certainly tell if the work you do is for the Master, 
who gives you your share, and so the burden of responsibility is lifted off. This 
assurance makes peace, satisfaction, and repose possible even in the partial work 
done upon earth. Go to the man who is carving a stone for a building ; ask him 
where is that stone going, to what part of the temple, and how is he going to get 
it in its place; and what does he do? He points you to the builder’s plans. 
This is only one stone of many. So when men shall ask where and how is your 
little achievement going into God’s great plan, point them to the Master, who 
keeps the plans, and then go on doing your little service as faithfully as if the 
whole temple were yours to build.—/P%ilips Brooks. 





Words from Home Workers. 


New HampsHIRE.—The Eastern Association of the W. M. S. held its semi- 
annual convention with the So. Berwick society Nov. 3, 1895. Reports of work 
in the various departments were encouraging. Many of the ladies responded to 
the subject, “ How I Became Interested in Missions.” The papers by Mrs. 
Dexter on “ Children’s Work ” (read by Mrs. Davis) and Mrs. Grant on “Some 
Characteristics of a Successful Auxiliary’? were most practical and helpful. 
Young people’s work and tithing were considered. Mrs. Hills, whose presence 
is always a benediction, added much to our convention by her words of experi- 
ence and hopefulness. These, with the solo and poem, the warm welcome and 
cordial hospitality of the So. Berwick ladies, served to increase the zeal of all 
present, for more effective effort during the year. The result of these conven- 
tions, held in November and May, will certainly be a better understanding of 
needs and methods and deeper consecration for the work. The next meeting 
will be held May 6 with the Farmington ladies. A most cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all interested in the work of the N. H. W. M.S. 

East Rochester, April 11. M. G. Oscoop, Sec. 


SoutH Daxota.—The W. M. S. of the South Dakota Quarterly Meeting 
met at Sioux Falls, and had its business session Saturday, March 7, and an in- 
teresting public meeting in the evening. Rev. J. J. Hull of Winnebago City gave 
an excellent and helpful address on home missions. The apportionment of $80, 
made by our Y. M., was at this session assigned to the several auxiliaries, and 
was most heartily and willingly accepted by them. This is the first time that any 
definite amount has been so apportioned by the Q. M. society, each auxiliary 
raising what it could. Sometimes it has been more, and often less, than the 
present assignment. But it received a hearty approval. There has seemed to 
be so little of interest in our work here during the past year that no communica- 
tion has been sent the HELPER. But we have kept up our foreign work, and we 
feel that there never has been a time when the importance of the work and the 
determination not to give it up have had such a firm hold on the hearts of our 
few workers. This feeling has grown and strengthened and intensified since it 
was our blessed privilege to attend General Conference at Winnebago City, and 
of meeting our sisters from the East and learning more about our work; and 
also of listening to our dear Bro. Stiles, as he made that short, touching plea for 
India which met with such a quick response from the hearts and pocket-books of 
some of God’s most loyal children. So, in spite of some discouragements and 
the hard times, we feel that we can meet our obligations. 

Valley Springs, March 25. R. H. Patmer, Sec. 
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MinneEsoTa.—The W. M. S. of the Winnebago Q. M. met with the Madelia 
church March 7, 1896. The business session was held Saturday at 4.30. Del- 
egates were present from Nashville, Mapleton, Brainard, Huntley, Winnebago, 
and Elmore. The most important part of the business session was the organiz- 
ing of an auxiliary at Madelia. We trust that much good may come from these 
faithful workers. Saturday evening a very interesting program was presented by 
.the ladies from the different auxiliaries, after which Rev. Mr. McKenney ex- 
hibited some of the curios used in heathen worship. A collection of $9.72 was 
taken for foreign missions. Mrs. T. O. Comstock. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Two years ago the W. M. S. of Climax was organized with 
seven members, and the understanding that we would meet the first of each 
month, our dues of eight cents then to be paid, and each one to have a scripture 
verse. A program was to be made out for the next month, so everyone would 
be acquainted with the subject. Our watchword is, “ The best we can for Jesus’ 
sake.” ‘Twenty-six members are now numbered in our band. Not one has been 
asked for her dues, and with the exception of a very few we have paid ten cents 
a month, instead of eight. The little band formed for “ Jesus’ sake ” still grows, 
and, as one member said, “ We did it to help others, and it has helped us all so 
much.” May God still bless and help our Climax mission band. 
Oakland. Mrs. A. A. SPARKS, Pres. 
MAINE.—The W. M.S. of the Dover and Foxcroft church held a meeting 
of “ thanksgiving and praise” Feb. 23. The meeting was opened by singing 
followed by reading of report of last meeting and “call to prayer” by the 
secretary. Then followed opening remarks on thankfulness, by the president, 
Mrs. Emerson. Prayer was offered by Mrs. Wade, then the scripture lesson, 
Ps. 90; Eph. 5: 19, 20, was read. After singing, a very interesting talk was 
given by Miss DeMeritte on “ Our Work.” She brought out the fact that one’s 
duty does not end with gifts. One must pray. Before, the last topic, “ Our 
Workers,” was taken up, a poem, “ When St. Chrysostom Prayed,” was read by 
Miss Doore. All present must have felt an increased interest in missions when 
Mrs. Whitcomb in her pleasant way told us of “ Our Workers,” and what they 
are doing to bring our brothers and sisters to Christ. An earnest prayer by Miss 
DeMeritte closed the program, after which thank-offering boxes were distributed. 
BELLE C. Doors, Sec. 
North Berwick. Our auxiliary observed the “ call to prayer.” Met with 
one of our “ shut-ins.” 13 present. A real prayer-meeting was held, which did 
us all good. Have got 17 new subscribers for the HELPER—making 38 taken 
here. We have sent a barrel of clothing to Florida, one to Nebraska, and a box 
to Harper’s Ferry, so you see we have been busy. Jé @. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO LITERATURE FUND. 


Blackstone auxiliary . 
Mrs. Porter 

Mrs. McKinney 
Previously reported 


April 8, 1896. Mrs, CLARA E, SCHWARZ, 492 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
rs 


AMONG OUR BOOKS. 
“ Books should be our constant companions, for they stimulate thought and hold a man to his 
purpose,” 

“My Life and Times.” By Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., missionary in Turkey, 
author of “ Among the Turks,” etc. Boston and Chicago ; Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. 538 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.50. 

An autobiography has a peculiar charm, a distinctive flavor. It is a delight 
to sit down with a noted man and look at his life from his own point of view. 
We have never read a more racy or inspiring book of the kind than Dr. Ham- 
lin’s story of “ My Life and Times.” Because he was versatile, and his experi- 
ences were so varied and eventful, from childhood to old age ; because his life 
was connected with history-making epochs both in Turkey and America, the 
narrative is of keen interest to “all sorts and conditions’ of men and women. 
Even the young folks will relish and be stimulated by the story uf the author’s 
boyhood on a rocky farm in Maine. Joseph Cook once said, ‘ Dr. Hamlin has 
shown himself to be an expert in twenty different characters—farmer, silversmith, 
school teacher, preacher, missionary, architect, mason, carpenter, blacksmith, 
engineer, physician, theologian, diplomat, baker, Jaundryman, linguist, lecturer, 
author, financial agent, college president.” After reading this book, the late 
Prof. Austin Phelps wrote to a friend, “‘ Even the secularities of life here become 
sacred things if seen in their real perspective towards Christ’s life” ; and this is 
the key-note of its power. One of our own missionaries has recommended the 
book to auxiliaries for reading, and especially to student volunteers as a proof of 
the value of practical, everyday knowledge in the foreign field, and the immense 
advantage to the work of an all-around missionary. A child-like faith Godward, 
ready helpfulness manward, sturdy persistence in the face of seemingly unsur- 
mountable difficulties, wholesome, sunny living, quaint humor, and marvelous 
adaptability, all appear in these seventy-five memorable years, of which it is both 
invigorating and entertaining to read. 


“ Fuel for Missionary Fires.” Some Programs and Plans for Use in Young 
People’s Societies, Sunday-schools, Monthly Missionary Concerts, and Mission 
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Bands. By Belle M. Brain. 115 pp. Price 50 cts. Published by the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston and Chicago. 

This little book sparkles with bright ideas. It is a boon to young people’s 
societies, and to all who would make the monthly missionary meeting, or special 
evening, healthfully attractive to people not yet interested in missions. The 
variety of its contents is indicated by a few suggestive titles: The program—its 
character ; presenting missionary information ; missionary budgets; missionary 
heroes ; missionary social evenings ; objection box ; sharp-shooting : curio meet- 
ing ; do you believe in missions? journeys through mission countries ; titles for 
papers ; hints to leaders, etc. A copy of this small but effective weapon should 
be in each missionary armory. 


“Social Evenings.” A Collection of Pleasant Entertainments for Christian 
Endeavor Societies and the Home Circle. By Amos R. Wells, Managing Editor 
of Zhe Golden Rule. 142 pp. Price 35 cts. United. Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Boston and Chicago. 

This neat volume is all that its name implies, and will be helpful to social 
committees, or to parents and teachers who are interested in providing whole- 
some amusement for girls and boys. The ‘“ General Suggestions,” by way ot 
introduction, are of value to all who, in working among young people, would 
“win souls for the Master, and attach them by delight to his service.” 


Received: “The Armenian Crisis in Turkey.” By F. D. Greene, M. A. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. “ India, and Daily Life in Bengal.” By Rev. Z. F. 
Griffin. 


Note: For 15 cents any reader of the HELPER can obtain a trial subscriptian, 
for three months, of that excellent household help, “ The American Kitchen 
Magazine.” Address The Home Science Publishing Co., 485 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Retin atin 
i ti, ante 





Ir has been said that the ‘ song which Christianity sings to a lost world is a 
love song.” Sing, then, this matchless song, and the false old faiths still crumble, 
the fettered hearts go free. Let us be patient, for sin has made the ear very dull 
to this sweet melody ; but the world’s need is grievous, and the magic of the 
song will tell. A subtle power from above will open the closed windows of the 
soul ; the song will enter, and pardon, peace, purity, and hope shall spring from 
its winning grace. Amid the mosques or the idol shrines, with strange faces and 
strange tongues on every side, let us feel the human hearts that beat ever near 
us, and above the muezzin’s call or the idolater’s prayer let the Lord’s song sound 
clear, sweet, and true.—Denries. 





ejunier Deparhment 
of Missions 


EXERCISE FOR FOUR LITTLE GIRLS. 


. Jesus loves the little children, Third, 1 would tell these little children, 
For he said one day, If they all would hear, 
“ Let the children come to me; How he spoke to his disciples 
Keep them not away.” With the children near. 


There are many little children, Fourth, Listen now while we repeat it; 
Who have never heard Hark! 'tis very sweet; 
Of his love and tenderness, I should think 'twould make the chil- 


Of his holy word. dren 
Hasten him to meet. 


All, “Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” — Selected, 


«<tt> 
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WHITE FLAG DRILL. 


[CHILDREN with white flag carried over the shoulder march in to instru- 
mental music, or singing, “‘ We’re Marching to Zion.” One by one as they pass 
the collection plate, their offerings are made. ] 

PraYER. With folded hands and closed eyes, and all together, in low voice : 


“ Gladly now our gifts we bring 
To our holy Saviour King, 
Bles: them, Lord, and let them be 
Silent messengers for thee.” 


Hymn. “ Brightly Gleams Our Banner.” 

DRILL. 

Leader. What is our call? Children. To send the Gospel. 

Leader. Whois our Captain? Children. The Lord Jesus Christ. (Isa. 

24). 

7" Leader. What are our marching orders? Children. “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

Leader. What are we to teach and preach? Children. His word of com- 
mand, the Bible. 

Leader. What is his promise to those who obey orders? Children. “Lo! 
I am with you alway.” 

Leader. What armor shall we put on? Children. Eph. 6: 13-18. 

Leader. How shall we best serve him? Chéldren. Eph. 6: 6. 
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Motion exercise (descriptive of idols.) 
115 Psalm 4-7 inclusive. 
March (with waving flags.) 
[Flags pure white, with the name of Jesus on them in red letters, indicating peace through his 
blooc.] 


M. U. Wood, in Over Sea and Land. 


— +e 
A LITTLE HINDU HEROINE. 
{Letter from Mrs. Hallam.] 


DEAR CHILDREN :—I don’t suppose that many of you stop to think as you 
start off to school in the morning, with your books and slates, that there are 
millions of children in this world who are not so highly favored as you are. 
Perhaps you sometimes think what can be the use of learning such hard lessons. 
Some of your dear mothers follow you to the door or gate, and with a loving 
good-morning kiss on your lips and an earnest prayer ir her heart, which will 
follow you all the time, the school day begins with you. 


It is not often so with the heathen children of this country. Let me tell 
you about a dear little heathen girl, of whom I heard some time ago, and how 
she went to school. This little girl attended a school taught by a Christian lady. 
One day she came to school crying bitterly, her body all marked from the effects 
of a cruel beating by her father. Do you think it was because she had been 
uaughty? O no, that was not the reason. That morning her father had tried to 
compel her to worship the house-idol before going to school. 


She refused, saying, it was not a god, it was made of wood and stra, she 
had seen it made only a little while before. She knew it could not hear when 
she prayed, for it had no ears; that it could not see her, for it had no real eyes. 
“When I pray,” she said, “ I pray to the mem’s [lady’s] God.” Her father then 
beat her very severely. Still she refused, and when he went to his office she ran 
off to school. The lady asked her if she prayed to God. She said, “ Yes, I ask 
God to forgive ‘my sins, and make me a good girl for Jesus’ sake.” I wonder 
how many of you offer such a prayer before going to school! This little girl 
disappeared soon after, and, when the lady called to inquire after her, she was 
refused admittance, and never saw her again. Ah! dear children, who knows 
but that there may be martyrs in some of these Hindu households? 

Yours affectionately, Lipa J. HALiaM. 

Midnapore, Bengal, Feb. 15,'96. 
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A PLEASANT REPORT. 
POLAND, N. Y., March 16, 1896. 
Dear Mrs. Wuitcoms :—We sent for some of the mite-boxes, and the chil- 
dren are highly pleased with them, and after telling them of Miss Barnes (I knew 
her in Hillsdale College) they are enthused over helping in her support. Please 
put the Poland Junior C. E., Poland, N. Y., on the “ Roll of Honor” for one 
share, $4. I think they will do more, but will pledge them for one share. I 
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think each number of our dear HELPER (for it is a he/fer) grows better. 


to do all I can for it wherever we are. 


THE MISSIONARY HELPER. 


I try 
Yours sincerely, 
[Mrs.] Grover A. JACKSON. 








Contributions. 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts for March, 1896. 


MAINE. 


Auburn Mrs. S. ace 

Biddeford aux. .... 7 

Dover and yore aux. ” Mrs. 'N. w. Whit- 
comb on F. M. pledge and on L. M. of Me. 

E. Hebron aux. . 

E. Parsonsfield Mrs. P. B. Allen birthday off. 
for Callie Weeks inS.O. 2... +. +e ees 

E. Waterboro oe 

Edgecomb Q. M. W. M. ‘for Miss Barnes . oe 

Ellsworth Q. M. for F. M. 

Gray ch. for Miss Coombs’s salary 

Prospect and Unity Q. M. aux. ... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Candia Mie Mary Ann Prescott on “‘ Pres- 
cott Fund’ 

Concord a friend been. © 

Danville aux. ... 

Dover Hill H. and F. "M. Soc. ‘Washington a 
ch, for Julia Lett... ° 

Dover aux. ag ag St. ch, 

_ ae Falls Mrs. M. E. DeMeritte “for 


eoeeeeeeeee 


Heenilin Falls aux. 
Gonic Mrs. L. Howe for Suni... . . 
New Hampton aux. . 
Rochester True Memorial ‘ch. "Junior A. Cc. F. 

for Miss wr s salary 
Wentworth Q, M ° ° 
West Lebanon aux. for H. and F. M. 

' MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston a friend . 

——. ‘Chelmsford St. Ladies Miss. aux. ‘for 
Sum e 

Lowell Chelmsford ‘St. Ladies Miss. aux. “for 


eee eee @ 


mee) *Cheimsford ‘St. Ladies Miss. aux. for 
Sayti. « o « » 

Mt. Vernon ch, salary zenana teacher . 2 o.%0 

Paige St. ch. former member of W. = S. .. 

Paige St. ch. Nellie M. Joy... ... 5.4. 

Wakefield Mrs. T. Martin as T. O. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Durham Mrs. H. A. Griffin for F. B. Miss. . 
NEW YORK. 


Norwich Mrs. A. M. Pendleton for F. B. Miss. 


$1.00 
11.00 


3-00 
3.00 


2.00 
1.50 
5.08 
6.25 
1.00 
6.00 


1000.00 


5.00 





WEST VIRGINIA. 
Harper’s Ferry ch. S. S. 


MICHIGAN. 


Watertown ch. child Miss. Band for Miss 
Barnes’s salary. . . 


MINNESOTA. 
Blue Earth City aux. for gen. work - India. 
Huntley W. M. S. b 
Huntley C, E, for F. M. ie re ° 
sonar | for H. M ae ’ 
Huntley A ee ae er nr 
Huntley M. col. . 
Minneapolis King’s Workers for widows’ 
fund India .. . 
Minneapolis King’ 's Workers for Delodi . 
er King’s Workers for Ind. Dept. 
Storer College ..... ne 
Minneapolis S. xst F. B. ch. ‘for “Miss 
Barnes’s salary . ee tee eels 6.‘ 
IOWA. 


a 
a 
. 
home 


AMPOTe AUR: 0.0 0 +c coc eee 
Cedar Valley Q. yee 
Central City aux. 

Delaware and Clayton Q. M. col. 
Estherville aux. 7a a a ee 
Horton aux. «2.2 ese ees 
Lamont aux. ... 

Liberty Center aux. .. 

Little Sioux Valley Q. M. 

Marble Rock aux. ....+.-. 
Waterloo aux. ... 1... eo’ 
A friend . . . . . . . . . . . . 


NEBRASKA. 

Salem Mrs. M., A. Curtis 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

No, Dakota Q. M. W. M. S. for Storer College 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Sioux Falls S. S, birthday box for Suli in S.O. 


3-53 


Total. ... + « - $1291.28 
Laura A. DeEMgERitTTE, 7reas. 


Dover, N. H. 
per Epytu R. PorTER, Asst. Treas. 


CorrecTions.—The credit to Mrs. L. Stewart in February receipts should have been Warner. N. H., in- 


stead of Lakeport. 
F. B. church, “‘ a friend.” 


Credit in February receipts to “‘ a friend,” Philadelphia, should have been Concord, N. H., 
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I GIVE and bequeath the sum of 
corporation of the state of Maine, 


“or 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
to the Free Baptist Woman's Missionary Society, a 





